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Oedipus 

I. The Structure of Drama: A Brief Survey 

During roughly the last half of the sixteenth century in England, the 
structuring of a play into five acts was a rather generally accepted con- 
vention, One can note, for example, such important pre-Shakespearean 
five-act plays as Nicholas Udall's Ralph Roister Doist er (1550-1553), 
Norton and Sackville's Gorboduc (1562), George Peele's The Arraign- 
ment of Paris (1584), John Lyly*s Endymion (1588), and the plays of 
Christopher Marlowe, the most important English dramatist before 
Shakespeare — The Jew of Malta (1589-1590), Temburlaine (1590), and 
Doctor Faustus (1588-1592), Shakespeare's The jMerchant of Venice 
(1596) and Julius Caesar (1599) obviously follow this convention of 
external dramatic structure. 

Five-act structure is not, however, either the only or the bt 3 t 
way to approach the study of dramatic form. 

To begin with, let us consider the essential nature of what we call 
story, A story, whether true or fictional, is a causally related series 
of events progressing towards some specific end, some result; it 
usually attains this end after having passed through some sort of climax, 
A story can be true, an account of something which actually occurred; 
many good stories, exciting and highly suspenseful, have come out of 
the recent wars. But we are concerned with the story especially as a 
form of art, as something constructed, and, hence, artificial. In this 
sense there are several things a story is not. It is not a simple tale: 
the relating of one's excitement while skin -dicing, the telling of one's 
adventures on a hunting trip. Such accounts lack progression, suspense, 
climax. Nor is the story a sketch, or an anecdote, or a simple 
incident— these also lack the necessary elements for a story. Of 
course stories can be constructed using such accounts, but as they 
Btand they lack the necessary element of the artificer's molding hand. 

Hence the nature of story . 

The point we are getting at here is, put simply, this: story is the 
essential element of an extremely large variety of art forms— plays, 
novels, novelettes, short stories, fables, dramatic poetry, parables, 
fairy tales, narrative poetry, epics, detective stories, soap operas. 
Even musical comedies have a basic story, such as, for example, two 
boys trying to win the same girfcr Even though the events— as super- 
ficially related as they may be— are interrupted by the singing of 
several dozen songs, there is still a story; at the end one of the boys 
has won the girl, and they go off into the sunset, singing, of course. 



Any story (in the literary sense) has, as we have said, a definite 
structure, what we can call its structure of events# This events “Structure 
formula comprises five steps: 

1. Introduction: of characters, setting, atmosphere# 

2# Definition: the problem of the story, sometimes called the 

"generating circumstance, " since it is this problem 
which "generates" the story# We may also call this the 
"knot tying," this knot to be untied at the denouement 
(literally, "untying of a knot")# Other terms are 
"initial impulse" and "exciting force# " 

3# Complication: the characters become further involved in the issue, 

which becomes itself more clearly confirmed. 

4# Cli m ax: or culmination, in which the opposing forces come to grips 

5# Conclusion: the whole issue is finally resolved# 

Of course, a certain latitude of definition is necessary, especially with 
regard to the Introduction, since sometimes principal characters and/or 
events are not introduced till quite late in the story. 

The great utility of this structural formula is that it can be applied to * 
a n y form of art having a story base— whether Aristotelian tragedy. Shake - 
spearian comedy, or modern sociological drama# Hence it permits com* 
parisons of plot structures, certainly a useful teaching technique. Perhaps 
more importantly, laying bare the structural bones of a play can be the firs 
step in approaching a difficult or complex drama; after having seized the 
essentials of the story, the student adds, so to speak, the flesh and blood 
of atmosphere, subtle motivation, attitude, characterization, etc. 

The structure of the three tragedies studied in grade eleven is, of 
course, much more subtle than can be expressed simply by an analysis of 
their five parts# But for the time being we will use this structural formula 
as a me ans of reviewing briefly the dramatic structure of the two Shake* • 
spearianplays already studied, Julius Caesar and The Merchant of Venice# 
Then we will look at Oedipus the King both from this point of view am* 
from that of the more complicated structure of Greek tragedy. 



H# The Structure of Julius Caesar and The Merchant of Venice 
A. Julius Caesar . 

1# Introduction: 

atmosphere: 

--Caesar feared by tribunes but liked by commoners. (I,i) 
—soothsayer^ warning (I, ii) 

—fierce storm and unnatural phenomena (I, iii) 

b. characters: 

-god-like Caesar and worshipful Antony (I, ii) 

—reluctant Cassius and Brutus (I, ii) 

2# Definition: conspirators agree to murder Caesar but not Antony 
(II, i) 
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3. Complication: 

••murder of Caesar (III, i); populace is shocked* 

—Antony's eulogy before body of Caesar turns populace against 
conspirators (III, ii) 

—forces become aligned: Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus 
against Brutus, Cassius, and the other conspirators (IV, 
i, ii) 

4* Climax: opposing forces meet, conspirators defeated, and 
Brutus kills himself (V, iii-v) 

5. Conclusion: victors leave, "to part /^share/ the glories of this 
happy day." (V,v) 

B. The Merchant of Venice . 

1. Introduction: 

a. atmosphere: 

••Antonio and Fassanio concerned about love and money 
(I,i) 

—Portia disgusted with her suitors (I, ii) 
b* characters: 

••rich, generous Antonio and love-struck Bassanio 
—Portia and her father's caskets 

2. Definition: 

—Antonio and Bassanio close the deal with Shylock (I, iii) 
—Jessica runs away from home with her father's jewels (II, vi) 
—Bassanio comes to try his luck with Portia's caskets (II, be) 

3. Complication: 

—Antonio's ships have been destroyed; hence his bond to 
Shylock is forfeit (m, i) 

—Bassanio opens the right casket and hence wins Portia (in, ii) 

4. Climax: in court, seeking to collect his bond from Antonio, 

Shylock is thwarted by "Balthazar," and Antonio's life is 
saved (IV, i) 

5. Conclusion: 

—Shylock loses all his wealth (IV, i) 

—the minor problem of the rings is cleared up, and all ends 
happily (V, i) 



III. The Nature of Greek Drama 
I. Background. 

In studying Greek drama perhaps the first thing we must do is to 
set aside two modern ideas about drama: that it can deal with any kind of 
subject matter, and that performances, once begun, should be repeated 
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until the public decides it has had enough* Greek tragedy was essentially 
religious in nature; the performances took place during the annual spring 
festival of Dionysus (later called Bacchus by the Romans), a god of wine 
and fertility. On three successive days during this festival thi'ee tragic 
poets, who had earlier been selected by competition, presented their plays. 
Each poet was assigned one day, and on that day he presented his three 
tragedies, which were considered parts of a unit. Oedipus, however, is 
an exception, since it was originally written as a separate play, complete 
in itself. 



# After all the plays had been performed, a winner was voted upon; 
he received a substantial cash prize and then celebrated by giving a large 
banquet for the members of the chorus and the actorp* 

2. Structure. 

Classical Greek tragedies were performed without intermissions 
of any kind; there are, however, definite structural divisions in the plays, 
since they were composed according to a fairly rigid framework. The 
typical Greek tragedy has five principal elements; we will see later in 
Oedipus that variations of these result in eleven structural parts in all. 
The five major divisions are the following: 

1. Prologue: the introductory scene, in which the background of the 

story is revealed. 

2. Parodos: the first entrance of the Chorus, singing a song which 

has to do with the main theme of the play. 

3. Episode: recitative dialogues between actors, with a minor role 

sometimes played by the Chorus. Somewhat resembles 

a scene in modern plays. 

4. Stasimon: choral songs recited by the Chorus at the end of each 

episode. 

5. Exodos: the final action, ended by the exit of all the players as 

the Chorus sings. 



3. Chorus. 

Although the use of the chorus varied from one playwright to an- 
other, generally the chorus can be said to represent the average citizen, 
the average spectator of the play. Its role was principally (although not 
always) that of the interested bystander, comrr; 3 n ting upon the proceedings, 
asking questions, occasionally pointing out aspects of events which the 
principal characters might not have clearly seen, helping to interpret the 
significance and growth of the action. 

Its attitude towards events is that of the average man, the con- 
ventional attitude expressed in conventional terms. Its comments serve 
as a kind of screen on which are reflected the hero's emotions and 
psychological states. 
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IV* Oedipus: Form 
1* Introduction* 
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As the Greek scholar H* D* F. Kitto has pointed out (Greek Tragedy 
1354', the plot of Oedipus is of the kind which the Greek dramatists" used 
commonly: 'something unpleasant is predicted, the persons concerned 
try to avert it and think themselves safe, but in some natural though 
surprising fashion the prediction is fulfilled. " The ancient legend which 
Sophocles adapted to the plot of the fulfilled prediction is summarized by 
Arnott in his introduction to the class text, pp. ix-x. 

A note of explanation is necessary, however, concerning the 
riddle which the Sphinx asked of all Theban wayfarers* The riddle is ex- 
pK ined by Robert Graves (The Greek Myths. 1955, vol. n) in this manner: 
vVhat being, with only one voice, has sometimes two feet, sometimes 
three, sometimes four, and is weakest when it has the most?" Oedipus 
guessed the correct answer: "Man, because he crawls on all fours as an 

infant, stands firmly on his two feet in his youth, and leans upon a staff 
in his old age* 

2* Structural Divisions of the Plot. 

1) Prologue (lines 1-150): 

Thebes has been ravaged by the plague, and hence the citizens 
have come to beg Oedipus to save them, he who had already 
sa\ ^d the city from the Sphinx. For this same purpose Oedipus 
has already sent Croon, his wife's brother, to the shrine of 
Apollo at Delphi, to find out what must be done. Creon returns 
with this oracle from Fhoebus; the Thebans must find the 
murderers of Laius, former King of Thebes, and punish them; 
these murderers are still in the land, The only knowledge the 
Thebans have of the murder is that of one witness, who will 
say only that the murder was the work of many, not of one, 
Oedipus promises to find the murderer. 

2) Parados (151-204): 

In its son g, the Chorus first expresses fear about what the •• - •• 
search will bring; then it bewails the plague and pestilence 
which have been visited upon Thebes; and at the end it implores 
the help of the gods* (It should be noted here that the stanzaic 
divisions of this choral ode— beginning with a strophe, then an 
antistrophe, then a strophe, etc. —are sung alternately by the 
Chorus, which divides itself in two for this purpose). 

3) First Episode (205-452): 

Before the assembled citizens Oedipus proclaims that anyone 
knowing who murdered Laius must make a foil disclosure. He 
then curses the killer and any accomplices he may have. The 
Prophet Teiresias is brought before them, but he refuses to 
reveal what he knows until Oedipus charges him with having 
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been an accomplice to the murder; then Teiresias accuses 
Oedipus of being the killer. Angrily, Oedipus in turn accuses 
Teiresias of having been put to this slander by Creon, who 
he supposes is trying to seize the throne, Teiresias leaves, 
after pronouncing a final prophecy about the eventual fate of 
the murderer, 

4) First Stasimon (453-493); 

The elders, fearful of the future, are nevertheless sure that 
Oedipus is innocent, 

5) Second Episode (494-8341? 

Creon and Oedipus argue violently, culminating in the publicly 
expressed wish of Oedipus for Cr eon's death. Only after hav- 
ing listened to counsels advising moderation from Jocasta and 
the Chop ’s does Oedipus permit Creon to leave, but he now 
hates hiu. After listening to Oedipus' explanation of the 
accusation against Creon, Jocasta, in order to allay his fears, 
tells him of a prophecy made long ago; that a child born to her 
and Laius would kill his own father. But, she explains, Laius 
had abandoned the child in the mountains, and later had 
supposedly been killed in another land, Oedipus, alarmed by 
Jocasta's mention of three roads, questions her about the cir- 
cumstances of the murder; everything confirms his fear that 
it was he who had unwittingly committed the deed. He tells 
her his story; his being raised as a prince in Corinth, the 
accusation that he was a bastard, his journey to Delphi and the 
horrible prophecy, his killing of several men at the crossing 
of three roads— exactly as Jocasta had described it. But 
Oedipus still has two hopes; the shepherd who saw the murder 
said it was accomplished by a group of men, not one, and 
according to the prophecy Laius was to die at the hands of 
Jocasta's son, but her son was killed while still a baby, having 
been abandoned on a mountain side. The shepherd is sent for, 

6) Second Stasimon (835-876); 

The Chorus's song has two points; it advocates humility, for 
the arrogant will be struck down; it prays that Zeus will look 
to these happenings, for man now ''turns his face away from 
heaven, 

7) Third Episode (877-1051); 

A messenger from Corinth announces that Polybus, Oedipus* 
father, has died, and that the Corinthians deoire Oedipus as \ 
their king. Hence Oedipus and Jocasta exult* because he has 
not killed his father, as oracle prophesied. But Oedipus still 
fears the other prophecy— union with his mother, Merope; 
hence he will never return to Corinth, On hearing this, the 
messenger reveals that Oedipus is not the son of Polybus; that 




a herdsman of Laius had found Oedipus, bound, on a mountain, 
and that he had given him to the messenger, who at that time 
was a shepherd; that the messenger had in turn given him to 
Polybus, who had no sons of his own. Oedipus must talk to 
this herdsman who, it turns out, is the same one who has 
already been sent for (11. 737-738). Jocasta, fearing even 
more horrible revelations, pleads with Oedipus to go no 
further in his search; he replies "I must find out my birth." 
(1025) 

8) Third Staslmon (1052-1071); 

The Chorus, in a joyous song, prophesies that Oedipus will be 
found to be a native of this land, and it wonders if he is not 
descendedfrom the gods. 

9) Fourth Episode (1072-1148); 

The herdsman tells his story: it was indeed the messenger 
who had given him the child; the child was the son of Laius; it 
had been given to him by Jocasta, who feared a prophecy 
according to which "the son should kill his father." To Oedipus 
;i now all is clear. " 

10) Fourth Stasimon (1149-1181); 

The Chorus sings solemnly about the sorrows of life, about 
the life of Oedipus, "a life turned upside down. " 

11) Exodus (1182-1483): 

A messenger relates that Jocasta has hung herself, and that 
Oedipus has put out his eyes so that he will no longer have to 
look upon his shame. The pitiful Oedipus is led forth; he be- 
wails Ms grievous sins, and wishes that he had died while still 
a baby on Mount Cithairon; then he implores the elders of 
Thebes either to Hde him in some wilderness or kill him, 
Oedipus begs unsuccessfully of Creon that he be killed, then 
implores that he be banished; but Creon will do nothing until 
he receives guidance from the oracle. Oedipus bids farewell 
to his children, indicating that they will suffer at the hands of 
society for the sins of their father. 



3. Five-Part Structure- 

We are introduced to the background of Oedipus 1 story in the first 
few pages of the play, and this background is continuously being filled in, 
bit by bit, almost to the Climax. Hence the Introduction is, to a more con- 
siderable extent here than in most plays, a substantial part of the whole 
p^y. 




1) Introduction; 

—plague, "the curse of heaven," has struck Thebes; the 



